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in the height of 
his despair,a thousand times meditated 
his own “on struction ; but fortitude and re- 
surnation suggesting to him that he ought 
to live to redress the wrongs of Isabela, 


he became inspired with the remantic 


ope; and that he might no longe be sub. 
ject to his father’s tyranay, suddenly dis- 
ippearea on the very morning anvointed 
er his a { nuptials,-as he now more 
than ever accounted them. Mlessencers 
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‘to Alphonso, however, these proofs 








the even ing approached, and he had no 
hopes of being able to join the body of 
his guards at the village where he had left 
them. Inthis dilemma, he came up to 
an old tower, the greater part of which 
was inruins; the only habitable part was 
a prison, but apparently in decay. Alight- 
ing from his he ose, he : entered the horr rible 
place e, and ordered his attendant to tell the 
persons in the prison, that he was a be- 
nighted traveller, and begged shelter until 
morning. Son keeper received him cours 
te ously, and even satisfied his curiosity as 
to the nature of the place, and, ignorant 
of the late king’s death, informed him 
that it was a state prison, where criminals 
that had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the king, were confined for life, but 
that at present there wes ony one lady in 
it: At the word lady, Aly phonso started, 
and in the wildest manner begged to know 
her name and crime. Of that the keeper 
told him he was perfectly ignorant; the 
persons who brought her never having in- 
formed him, nor returned themselves ; 
but that his orders were, she should be 
kept in chains, and every possibility of 
escape pr avided against. Alphonso could. 
contain no longef. He begged, protested, 
and assured the keeper that if he would 
but permit him to see her, the secret should 
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never be divulged to his prejudice. The 
ssepe? hesitated for some time, but at 
length, prevailed on by the tears and in- 
treaties of the handsome stranger, in whose 
looks he thought he discovered something 
noble and generous, he conducted him to 
the cell, where sata female chained down 
to the ground, her lovely countenance set- 
tled toa deep melancholy—but gracious 
heaven! what were her transports and 
those of Alphonso, when they recognized 
each other IT WAS ISABELLA! 
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MEMOIRS OF 


THOMAS CHATTERTON., 
(Continued from our last.) 


Own the score of these transactions, Mr. 
Walpole has incurred more censure than 
he merited. Unknown as Chatterton was, 
his expectations of immediate patronage, 
only argue his ignorance of the human 
mind, and the customs of the great. Af- 
terwards Mr. Walpole sincerely regretted 
that he had not seen this adventurous 
youth. 

Hitherto the reader has contemplated 
the virtuous though unhappy Chatterton ; 
but he was now brought to entertaina 
worse guest than poverty. Scepticism, 
that disease of strong when half-informed 
minds, undermined the fortitude of his 
spirit ; while envy and malice assailed the 
strength of his reputation. ‘The simplici- 
ty and feeling which, at twelve years of 
age, accepted & rejoiced in the assurances 
of religion, was exchanged for sentiments 
like these : In the conclusion of a letter to 
Mr. Catcott, he says “heaven send you 
the comforts of christianity ; I request 
them not, for I am no christian.” A 
more effectual check cannot be given to 
such principles, than the fate of Chatter- 
ton presents. As for the vices with which 
he was at this time charged, they are re- 
futed by the united testimonies of Mr. 
Lambert, Mrs. Newton, and other re- 
spectable characters. ‘* The opportuni- 
ties,” says Mr. Thistlethwaite, ‘* which 
a long acquaintance with Chatterton af- 
forded me, justify me in saying, that 
whilst he lived at Bristol, he was not the 

debauched character he has been repre- 
sented. ‘Temperate in living, moderate 
in his pleasures, and regular in his exer- 
cises, he was undeserving of the aspersion. 
I admit that among his papers may be 
found many passages, not only immoral. 
but bordering upon alibertinism gross and 
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unpardonable. It is not mv intention to 
attempt a vindication of those passages, 
which, from the regard I bear his me- 
mery, I wish he had never written, but 
which I nevertheless believe to have ori- 
ginated rather from a warmth of imagina- 
tion, aided by a vain affectation of singu- 
larity, than from any natural depravity, 
or from a heart vitiated by evil example.” 

‘lhe circumstance which hastened his 
departure from Bristol, must not be over- 
looked. Chatterton, it appears, had long 
reflected on the act of suicide ; and a paper 
found on his desk, by Mr. Lambert’s 
mother, entitled, the *“* Last Will and 
Testament of Thomas Chatterton,” in 
which he seriously indicated his design of 
committing suicide on the following day, 
namely, Easter Sunday, April 15th, 1770, 
convinced his master that he was nolonger 
proper to be considered as one of his fa- 
mily, he accordingly dismissed him im- 
mediately from his service, in which he 
had continued two years, nine months, 
and thirteen days. 

With several promises of support from 
different booksellers, in the latter end ot 
April, 1770, he bade his native city a final 
adieu! and took up his first habitation in 
London, at Mr. Walmsley’s, a plasterer 
in Shoreditch. In a letter, dated the 14th 
of the same month, he speaks with exul- 
tation of his prospects, adding, ‘if Row- 
ley had been a Londoner instead of a 
Bristowyan, I might have lived by copy- 
ing his works.” Indeed his engagements, 
at that period, appear to have been nu- 
merous ; but the too common uncertainty 
of such avocations, added to the genero- 
sity which he exercised in presents to his 
mother and sister, soon overcast the dawn 
of his prosperity. 

Party writings seems to have beer his 
delight ; and some essays of a popular na- 
ture, introduced him to Beckiord, then 
Lord Mayor, and Mr. Wilkes the author 
of the North-Briton. But whatever be- 
nefits might have resulted from these con- 
nections, they were lost with the death of 
Beckford, which happened on the 21st of 
June, 1770. On this sandy foundation of 
party writing, Chatterton erected a vision- 
ary fabric of future greatness; plunged, 
to supportthat consequence, into expences 
he could not sustain, and found, too late, 
the weakness of those on whom he de- 
pended. 

Again he had recourse to the book- 
sellers. Imjthe month of June, 1770, 
though he had pieces in the Gospel Ma- 
gazine, the court and city, the London, 
the Political Register, &c. and though al- 
most the whole town and country for the 
following month was his, so scanty is the 








remuneration for those periodical labours, 
that even these uncomimon exertions of 
industry and genius were insufficient to 
ward off the approach of poverty ; and 
from the highest elevation of hope and 
illusion, he sunk at once to the.ck pths of 
despair. 

Early in July, he removed his lodgings 
from Shoreditch to Mrs. Angel’s, sacque. 
maker in Brook-street, Holborn, probahly 
lest his friends in Shoreditch, who hid 
observed his dream of greatness, should 
witness lis approa hing indigence. Pride 
was the ruling passion of Chatterton, and 


a too acute sense of shame is ever found 
to accompany hterary pride. And, lower. 
ed.indeed, were his expectations ; since we 


find him reduced to the miserable hope of 
securing the very ineligible appointment 
of a surgeon’s mate to Alrica. 

‘*¢ On the score of incapacity, he was re.« 
fused the necessary recommendation, and 
his last hope was blasted. Of Mrs. An. 
gel, with whom he last resided, no enqui- 
ries have aflorded any satisfactory intelli. 
gence; but there can be little doubt that 
his death was preceded by extreme indi. 
gence. Mr. Cross, an apothecary in 
Brook-street, informed Mr. Warton, that 
while Chatterton lived in the neighbour- 
hood, he frequently called at the shop, 
and was repeatedly pressed by Mr. Cross 
to dine and sup with him in vain. One 
evening, however, human frailty so far 
ene over his dignity, as to tempt 

im to partake of the regale of a barrel of 
oysters, when he was observed to eat most 
voraciously. Mrs. Wolfe, a barber’s 
wife, within a few doors of the house 
where Mrs. Angel lived, says, ‘ that 
Mrs. Angel told her, after his death, that 
on the 24th of August, as she knew he 
had not eaten any thing for two or three 
days, she begged he would take some cin- 
ner with her; but he was offended at her 
expressions, which seemed to hint that 
he was in want, and assured her he was 
not hungry.” In these desperate circume- 
stances, his mind reverted to what (we 
learn from Mr. ‘Thistlethwaite and others) 
he had accustomed himself to regard as a 
last resource. ‘‘ Over his death, for the 
sake of the world,” says the author of 


| Love and Madness, “ I would willingly 


drawaveil. Butthis must not be. They 


| who are in a condition to patronise merit, 


and they who feela consciousness of merit 
that is not patronised, may form their own 
resolutions from the catastrophe of his tale ; 
those, to lose no opportunity of befriend- 
ing genius; these, to seize every oppor- 
tunity of befriending themselves, and, 
upon no account, to harbour the most 
distant idea of quitting the world, how- 
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THE EXC 


ELLFNT WOMAN. 

Let fancy now present a woman with 
a tolerable understanding, for I do not 
wish to leave the line of ies! aah hal whose 
COnSFLUEDE, strengthened by exercise, has 
allowed her body to acquire its full vigour; 
her mind, at the same time, gradually ex- 
panding itself to comprehend the moral 
duties of life, and in what human virtue 

a 


and dignity consist. 


Formed thus by the discharge of 

relative duties of her station, she marries 
from aifection, without losing sight ef pru- 
dence, and looking beyond matrimonial 
felicity, she secures her husband’s respect 
before itis neces sary to exert mean arts to 
please him and feed a dying flame, which 
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left a widow, perhaps, without a sulh- 
clent provision; but she is not pee TET 
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beiore it ripens ito love, and in the bloom 
of lite forgets her sex 
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lorgets the plea- 





sure of anawakening passion, which might 
again have been inspired and returned. 
She no longer thinks of pleas ing, arya con- 
scious dignity pres 
herself on accoun 
conduct demands. 
: 


and her brig test hopes 


ima; 


nts her trom priding 
t of the pr aise which her 

Fier children have her 
love, 


J _ oe _ 
mle grave, Where Nel 


are bevond 
rinatit m ofter 


surrounded by her 
children, reaping the reward of her care. 
he intelligent eve meets her’s, whiist 

lth and innocence smile on their chub- 
by cheeks, and as they 


grow uD, the cares 
ey’ ; 
of life are iessoned by t 


heir grateful atten- 
tion. She lives to see the virtues which 
she endeavoured to plant oa principles, 
fixed into habits, to see her children attain 
a strength of character sufficient to enable 
them to endure adversity without forget- 
ting tieis *mothers’s example. 
‘he task of life thus fuldiled, she calm- 
ly waits for the sleep of death, and rising 
ive, may say—behold, thou 
pavest me a talent—and here are five tal- 
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LOVE. 

Love, such as the glowing pen of genius 
has traced, exists not on earth, oe only 
resides in those exalted, fervid in apina- 
tions that have sketched such dangerous 
pictures. Dangerous, because they not 


re ee ee 
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only affor a plausib! 


e excuse to the volup- 
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“guises sheer sensuality under 
a sentimental veil; but as they spread af- 
; from the dignity of 
Virtue, as the very word Imports, 
ave an appearance of ser Learsuipiinn 
austerity ; and to endeavour to 
trick her out i the garb of pleasure, be- 
cause the epithet has been used as another 
name for beauty, is to exalt her on a quick- 
sand; a most insidious attempt to hasten 
her fall by apparent respect. Virtue and 
in fact, so nearly allied 
‘, as some eloquent writers have 
| labour’ dto prove. Picasure prepares the 
ding wreath, and mixes the intoxicating 
cupis-I out the fruit which virtue gives is 
the recompence of toil: and, gradually 
seen as lt ripens, only affords calm satis- 
faction; nay, appearing to be the result 
of the natural tendency of things, it is 
scarcely observed. Bread, the common 
food of life, seldom thought of as a bles 
sing, supports the constitution and pre- 
serves health ; still feasts delight the heart 
of man, though disease and even death 
lurk in the c up or dainty that elevates the 
spirits or tickles the pi: A rer The lively 
heated imas gination likewise, to apply the 
comp arison, resbre the picture of love, as 
it draws every other picture, with those 
glowing colours, ‘whith the daring hand 
ill steal from the rainbow that is directe 
ed by a mind, condemned~in a world like 
this, to prove its poble or.gin by panting 
alter umattamable pe rieietloast; ever pursue 
ing what it acknowledges to be a fleeting 
“in imagination of this vigorous 
cast can give existence to substantial 
forms, and stability to the shadowy reve- 
ries which the mind naturally falls into 
when realities are found vapid. It can 
then depict love with celestial charms, 
and dote on the grand ideal object—it can 
imagine a degree of mutual affection that 
shall refine the soul, aud not expire when 
it has served asa « scale to heavenly ;” 
and, like devotion, make it absorb every 
meaner affection and desire. In each 
others arms, asin atemple, with its sum- 
mit lust in the clouds, the world is to be 
shut out, and every thought and wish, 
that do not nurture pure affection and per- 
manent virtue. Permanent virtue ! alas! 
lousscau, respectable visionary ! thy pa- 
radise would soon be violated by the en- 
trance of some unexpected guest. Like 
Niltoa’s it would only contain angels, or 
men sunk below the dignity of rational 
creatures. Happiness is not material, it 
cannot be seen or felt! Yet the eayer pur- 
suit of the good which every one shapes to 
ne 
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pieasure are not, 
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tial creature, who is not to receive, but 
acquire happiness. They, therefore, who 
complain of the delusions of passion, do 
not recollect that they are exclaiming 
agaiust a strong proof of the immortality 
of the soul. 

EXAMINATION, 


We should rather endeavour to view 
ourselves as we suppose that being views 
us who seeth eaeh thought ripen into ac- 
tion, and whose judgment never swerves 
from the eternal rule of right. Righteous 
are all his judgments—just as merciful ! 

The humble mind that seeketh to find 
favour in his sight, and calmly examines 
its conduct when only his presence is felt, 
will seldom form a very erroneous opinion 
of itsown virtues. During the still hour 
of self-collection the angry brow of offend- 
ed justice will be fearfully deprecated, or 
the tie which draws man to the Deity will 
be recognized in the pure sentiment of re- 
verential adoration, that swells the heart 
 withoutexciting any tumultuous emotions. 
In these solemn moments man discovers 
the germ of those vices, which, like the 
Java tree,shed a pestiferous vapour around 
—death is inthe shade! and he perceives 
them without abhorrence, because he feels 
himself drawn by some cord of love to all 
his fellw-creatures, for whose follies he is 
anxious to find every extenuation in their 
nature—in himself. Hf I, he may thus 
argue, who exercise my own mind, and 
have been refined by tribulation, find the 
serpent’s egg in some fold of my heart, 
and crush it with difficulty, shall not I pity 
those who are stamped with less vigour, 
or who have heedlessly nurtured the insi- 
dious reptile till it poisoned the vital stream 
it sucked? Can I, conscious of my secret 
sins, throw off my fellow-creatures, and 
calmly see them drop into the chasm of 
perdition, that yawns to receive them.— 
No! no! The agonized heart will cry 
with suffocating impatience—I too am a 
man! and have vices, hid perhaps, from 
human eye, that bend me to the dust be-. 
fore God, and loudly tell me, when all is 
mute, that we are formed of the same 
earth, and breathe the same element. Hu- 
manity thus rises naturally out of humility, 
and twists the cords of love that in various 
convolutions entangle the heart. 

This sympathy extends still further, till 
aman well pleased observes force in argu- 
ments that do not carry conviction to his 
own bosom, and he gladly places in the 

Be fairest light, to himself, the shcews of rea- 
son that have led others astray, rejoiced 

6 find some reason in all the errors of 
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who rules the day makes his sun to shine 
on all. Yet, shaking hands thus as it were 
with corruption, one foot on earth, the 
other, with bold stride, mounts to heaven, 
and claims kindred with superior natures. 
Virtues, unobserved by man, drop their 
balmy fragrance at this cool hour, and the 
thirsty land, refreshed by the pure streams 
of comfort that suddenly gush out, is 
crowned with smiling verdure; this is the 
living green on which that eye may look 
with complacency that is too pure to be- 
hold iniquity ! 


g; and I must silent- 
ly indulge the reverie ‘‘.ese reflections 
lead to, unable to describe the sentiment 
that have calmed my soul, when watching 
the rising sun, a soft shower drizzling 
through the leaves of neighbouring trees, 
seemed to fall on my languid, yet tranquil 
spirits, to cool the heart that had been 
heated by the passions which reason la- 
boured to tame. 


But my spirits flag ; 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Cold would be the heart of a husband, 
where he not rendered unnatural by early 
debauchery, who did not feel more delight 
at seeing his child suckled by its mother, 
than the most artful wanton tricks could 
ever raise ; yet this natural way of cement- 
ing the matrimonial tie, and twisting 
esteem with fonder recollections, wealth 
leads women to spurn. To preserve their 
beauty, and wear the flowery crown of the 
day, which gives them a kind of right to 
reign for a short time over the sex, they 
negiect to stamp impressions on their hus- 
band’s hearts, that would be remembered 
with more tenderness when the snow on 
the head began to chill the bosom, than 
even their virgin charms. The maternal 


ed dignity with which a mother returns 
the caresses that she and her children re- 


the serious duties of his station, is not only 
a respectable, but a beautiful sight; so 
singular indeed are my feelings, and I 
have endeavoured not to catch factitious 
ones, that after having been fatigued with 


[ have turned to some other scene to re- 
lieve my eye, by resting it on the refresh- 
ing green every where scattered by nature. 
i have then viewed with pleasure a woman 
' nursing her children, and discharging the 
{ duties of her station with, perhaps, mere- 





ceive from a father who has been fulfilling ! 


servile part of the houshold business. J 
have seen her prepare herself and children, 
with only the luxury of cleanliness, tore. 
ceive her husband, who, returning weary 
home in the evening, found smiling babes 
and aclean hearth. My heart has loiter. 
ed in the midst of the group, and has even 
throbbed with sympathetic emotion when 
the scraping of the well-known foot has 
raised a pleasing tumult. 


RELIGION. 


Religion, pure source of comfort in this 
vale of tears! how has thy clear stream 
meen muddied by the dabblers who have 
presumptiously endeavoured to confine in 
one narrow channel the living waters that 
flow towards God—the sublime ocean of 
existence! What would life be without 
that peace which the love of God, when 
built on humanity, alone can impart? 
Every earthly affection turns back, at in- 
tervals, to prey upon the heart that feeds 
it ; and the purest effusions of benevolence, 
oiten rudely damped by man, must mount 
as a free-will offering to him who gave 
them birth, whose bright image they faint. 
ly reflect. 


THE COTTAGE: A FRAGMENT. 





solicitude of a reasonable affectionate wo- | 
man is very interesting, and the chasten- | 





the sight of insipid grandeur and the slav- | 
ish ceremonies that withcumbrous pomp | 
supplied the place of domestic affections, — 


man; though before convinced that he | ly a servant maid to take off her hands the 








Sweet pliability of affections, that takes 
the barb from the dart of misfortune, and 
shapes the mind to its allotment! I have 
been the master of a palace, said Horatio, 
and now my only habitation is this cottage: 
troops of slaves in livery then obeyed my 
nod, now my sheep alone are obedient to 
me. The splendid board is exchanged for 
the fruits that the earth yiclds to my own 
labour, and the rarest juice of the vintage 
is succeeded by the simple beverage of 
the fountain. 


But, am I less happy in this nook, where 
my ill fortune has placed me, than whenI 
passed my laughing youth in the gaudy 
bowers of prosperity ? If I am not soothed 
by flattery, I am not wounded by ingrati- 
tude; if I fecl not the conscions pride of 
superior life, I am not the object of calume 
niating envy; and lam now too far re- 
moved into the shade for scorn to point 
the finger atme. Fears I have none, and 
hopes....there is my consolotion, there is 
the source of my joys, and the cure of my 
sorrows. They no longer rest on vain, 
idle, fallacious objects ; on private friends, 
or public justice ; they have now a more 
durable foundation; they rest on hea- 
ven! 
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ever it may be unworthy of them, 
lest despondency should at last deceive 
them into so unpardonable a step. 
Chatterton, as appears by the Coroner’s 
Inquest, swallowed arsenic in water, on 
the 24th of August, 1770 ,and died in cone 
sequence thereof the next day. He was 
buried in a shell, in the burying ground of 
Shoe-lane workhouse.”” Whatever un- 
finished pieces he might have, he cats 
tiously destroyed them before his death; 
and his room, when broken open, was 
found covered with little scraps of paper. 
What must increase our regret for this 
hasty and unhappy step,-is the information 
that the late Dr. Fry, head of St. John’s 
C oll ce,in Oxtord, went to Bristol, in the 
latter end of August, 1770, in order to 
search into the history of Rowley and 
Chatterton, and to patronise the latter, if 
he appeared to deserve assistance—when, 
alas! all the intelligence he could precure 
was, that Chatterton had, within a few 
davs, destroyed himself. 
( Ta be continued. ) 


Travels. 


«(Here you may range the world from pole to pale, 
Increase your knowledge, and delight your soul ; 
Travel all nations, and inform your sense, 

W ith ease and safety ata small expense.” 


DETHEROC Eee Eee 


ACCOUNT OF COPENHAGEN. 
BY WRAXALL. 

I rinp hardly any inconveniency re- 
sulting from my ignorance of the Danish 
language. Every person of fashion speaks 
French, and many of them English. The 
gentlemen of the army and navy here, in 
particular, are almost universally used to 
these languages. ‘hey are, at least seve- 
ral of them with whom I have fallen into 
company, extremely disposed to treata 
stranger with every mark of urbanity and 
politeness. One of them has already pro- 
mised to accompany me over the island of 
Zealand, and to be my conductor on a 
tour I propose making to see the royal 
palaces. 

Though the month of May will begin 
in afew days, the weather is still very 
cold here. We have had hail almost every 
day since my arrival ; nor are there as yet 
any marks of that sweet season, which the 
Italians so justly denominate, the Gieventu 
del anno, bat which is pretty much uns 
known to Danish poets. Indeed, I ap- 


prehend the year is more properly divided 
here into the summer and winter, than as 
“A short sum- 
mer succeeds to the long series of cold 
and darkness, which environs them from 
October till April; and during this period, 


es : r 
with us into four seasons. 
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they often experience very great heats for 


afew days, or sometimes weeks. Cer- 
tainly man is much affected by physical 
causes, and one is not surprised to find 
the elegant arts chiefly confined to luxuri- 
ous and southern climates, and faintly 
raising their heads amid these snowy and 
inhospitable regions, where the inhabit- 
ants seem, in some degree, to partake of 
the asperities of their soil, and where royal 
munificence, however unbounded, can 
only raise a few sickly and straggling 
plants. 

They seem to have a great turn for po- 
litics here, and as it may not be quite so 
safe to inspect too deeply into the conduct 
of their own sovereign and statesmen, 
they make themselves some amends by in- 
teresting themselves in those of the Eng- 
lish nation. 

So few persons visit this metropolis or 
kingdom from motives of curiosity, that 
they are quite surprised when I assure 
them I have no sort of business here, and 
am only employed in the search of know- 
ledge. Indeed, l apprehend, a month or 
five weeks is fully adequate to the com- 
pletion of these purposes; and I shall not 
delay my departure an hour after that 
time. 

There is no face of industry or business 
here; and Copenhagen, though one of the 
finest ports in the world, can boast of little 
commerce. ‘The public places are filled 
with officers either mm the land or sea ser- 
vice, and they appear to constitute three- 
fourths of the audience at the comedy and 
opera. ‘The number of forces are, indeed,, 
much too large for this little kingdom, 
which has not been engaged in war these 
fifty years. They can boast, ’tis true, a 
vast extent of dominion ; but of what im. 
portance are the barren and almost unin- 
habited mountains of Norway and Lap- 
land, stretching to the pole ? or the plains 
of Iecland, where the inhabitants are yet, 
and will probably ever remain, in the most 
profound barbarism? Their German do- 
minions in Holstein are by far the most 
rich, and furnish a large part of the royal 
revenue. There needs, indeed, no stron- 
ger proof of the poverty of the kingdom, 
than the scarcity of specie. I have seen 
no gold, and hardly any silver. ‘They pay 
every thing in paper; and if you lose a 
single dollar at the card table, or the bil- 
liard table, itis given ina bill. Ireceiv- 
ed two hundred rix dollars yesterday 
morning, and not a single one in money. 

The police of Copenhagen is exceed- 
ingly good, and one may walk through 
the whole city at midnight with the most 
perfect safety. No robberies, no assassi- 
nations are heard of. They wear no cloaks 
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nor conceal any stilettoes under their ha- 
bits, us in the southern kingdoms of Eue 
rope. Indeed, it is usually almost as 
quiet here at eleven o’clock at night as in 
a country village, and scarce a coach rate 
tles through the streets. 

I donot apprehend this capital can be 
above the fourth part of the size of Lon- 
don, possibly notso much. It is fortified 
towards the land by afossé, always full of 
water. The streets are commonly of a 
good breadth, and the houses very neat 
and handsome. ‘There is one very beau- 
tiful place here, which approaches nearer 
to a circus than a square ; each side or 
division of which is only one palace, and 
in the centre is an equestrian statue, in 
bronze, of the late king Frederick V. I 
must own I was much more pleased with 
this, than with the Place de Victories at 
Paris, and think it has a much better ef- 
fect. 

| eg 


THE REFLECTOR. 
NO. XVII. 
THE PASTORALS OF VIRGIL. 


“ T sung flocks” 


VIRGIL’S EPITAPH BY HIMSELF. 


Tue Aneid of this celebrated Roman 
poet has been already considered, and se- 
veral of its beauties pointed out for the in- 
struction and entertainment of the reader. 
We proceed to the suryey of his Eclogues, 
commonly stiled Pastorads, and a cusory 
review of them will at once excite and 
gratify the attention. 

The pastoral is a species of composition 
which took its rise in the earliest ages of 
the world. The chief riches of our fore- 
fathers consisted in flocks and herds; 
hence a recital of their sentiments, and an 
imitation of their language, afforded ma- 
terials for poetical composition. When 
society advanced in civilization, and lux- 
ury with its baneful attendants, was intro- 
duced, then acontrast of artificial man- 
ners, with the simplicity of rural life, be- 
came a favourite topic of declamation. In 
this case the pastoral embraced a wide 
circle of objects, and, when well execut- 
ed, must have imparted no small degree 
of instruction and entertainment. Theo- 
critus, a Grecian, first cultivated this kind 
of poetry, and Virgil, in his eclogues, 
protessedly imitated him. ‘The pastorals 
of the former are evidently dictated by the 
utmost simplicity, whilst those of the lat- 
ter are marked by all the polished elegance 
and courteous urbanity of the Augustan 
age. 

In number the pastorals of Virgil 
are TEN, the subjects of which possess a 
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considernble degree of variety. We shal! 
enumerate them, since man, 
relative to the author are immed 
nected with them. His 
in this line is suppose to have been writ- 
ten U. C. 739, ; 
of Julius Ceasar, when the poet was in the 
25th vear of his age ; it is entitled dlewzs. 
Possibly Pale moi Was his second, it is a 
imit: ition of the fourth and fiith 
Idylls of Theocritus. Mr. Warton pla 
Silenus next, which is said to have been 
publicly recited on the stage by Cytheris, 
a celebrated comedian. Virgii’s fifth ec- 
logue is composed in allusion to the death 
aad deific lees sok Julius Cesar. The bat- 
tie of Philippi, in 712, having put an end 
to Roman libe rty, Aug ustus distributed 
the lands of Mantua and Cremona among 
his soldiers. Virgil was involved inthiscome 
mon calamity, & app'i-d to Varus & Pollio, 
who, warmly recommending him to Au- 
ustus, procure -d for him 4's patrimoay 
again. Full of gratitude to Augustus, he 
composed the T7vtyrus, which consists of 
an easy and natural dialogue between two 
shepherds. ‘To mention the occasions on 
which the rest were composed will be un- 
necessary, except that of Pol: fio, which is 
much celebrated for its eM ina 
tothe Messiah. ‘The circumstances we 
these: The Consul Pollio, on the part of 
Antony, and Meacenas on the part of 
Cesar, had settled the differences between 
them, by agreeing that Octavia, half sister 
to Cesar, should be given in marriage to 
Antony. This agreement caused univer- 
sal joy, and Virgil, by this eclogue, shews 
thai he warmly participated in the general 
satisfaction. Octavia was with child by 
her late husband, Marcellus, at the time 
of this marriage, and whereas the Sybil- 
line oracles had toretold that a child was 
to be born,about this time,who should rule 
the world, and establish peace, the poet 
ingeniously supposes the child, with which 
Octavia was pregnant, to be this glorious 
infant, under whose reign mankind was to 
be happy, the golden age to return from 
heaven, ane iraud and violence were to be 
no more! The delineation of this felicit- 
ous state of the human race is conducted 
with inimitable beauty and delicacy. The 
powers of the poet are ig torth into 
full exercise. Every thing that can im- 
part satisfaction uo the human heart is here 
specified, and decorated with that rich 
colouring of fancy which delights, the 
imagination and interests the soul. It is 
impossible to read the Pollo without the 
ardent glow of admiration. 
These several pastorals of Virgil, are 
highly rural and interesting. Neither too 
low, nor too high, he preserves that dig- 
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mif fied simplicit y < of manners which conci- 


liates attention. He keeps to the charac 
ters and humours of the shepherds of 
those a with such prop lety aad ease of 

pression, that we are induced to thin! 
that he had lived among those happy peo- 
ple, and been long acquainted with the 
care of their ilocks, their amours, and their 


Narmcsess Aluecrences. 


hus what an assem)slage of rural ima- 


, ea | BR) A ae ae eae 
res are Coiiected to tnerin che wmOomuod4%WwWI NY 
Ne : oy Seay Sahat, A By ng I ! : 
passa oe, taken iro nis rst eclogt ° 

ee ie Wie ah” epee nel 
Happy old man! here mid th’ accustom’d 


streams, 
And sacred springs, you'll shun the scorch- 
ing beams ; 
While trom yon willow 
beund, 


fence, thy pasture’s 


Ls ' ° he] J 
lhe bees thats ae seggbecarcr ry stores around, 
Shall sweetly mingle mith the whispering 
DOULNS 
Their ] 1! ‘ 2 ¥ ewwo here end sriuit > % ‘cf 
gas it Uiiliny murmurs, ‘ 1G LAvite ie i’* Sec . 


While from steep rocks the pruner’s song is 

heard, 
Nor the soft cc 
I 


ooing dove, thy favourite bird, 
leanwhile shall cease to breathe her melting 
strain, 
. o° turtles from the aerial elms to plain. 
WARTON. 

The original is still more 
but its beauty >cannot be 
translation. — 

In his ninth eclogue we meet with the 
following picturesque object, an antique 
rustic sepulchre in the midst of an engag- 
ing landscape : 


expressive, 
infused into any 


sseceseeeeeee 10 OUF Mid Journey are we come, 

I see the top of old Bianor’s tomb ; 

Here, Meris, wherethe swains thick branches 
prune, 

And strew their leaves, our voices let us 
tune, WARTON, 


A despairing lover, the most pitiable 
object in nature, is thus descrived in the 
second eclogue : 


Mid shades of thickest beech he pin’d alone, 
To the wild woods and mountains made his 
moan, 
Still day by day in incoherent strains, 
"Twas all he could de spairing tell his pains. 
WARTON. 

The origin wi shbe is also depicted with 

an unusu:z I simplicity and vivacity 


Once with mettre to our field you came 
For dewy apples; thence I date iny flame ; 
‘The choicest fiuit 1 pointed to your view, 

Tho’ young, my raptur’d soul was fix’d on 


you; 

The boughs I just could reach with little 
arms, 

But then, even then, could feel thy powerful 
charms. 


O! how I gaz’d in pleasing transport lost ! 
liow glow’d ny heart, in sweet delusion lost! 
WARTONe 
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From these specimens it will be seen 


hat the sep} TJ swmvcnl : 
tHat tile pastorals Ol Virgii re d rvine 
of much praise. i hrou gh ut the whole 
of them there runs an enchant! simpli. 
A 
; ws 
city, and his images are copicd irom nae. 
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Whicn ¢ raina \ » resort, and 
with which their Wrage | have abounded. 
In every pastoral, a scene or 
pects 
fore us. 
those 


roses, 


common place 


poets % iWay ; 
rural pros- 
should be di: stinctly drawn and set be 
It is not enough that we have 
unmeaning groups of violets and 
oi birds and brooks, and breezes, 
which our common pastoral mongers throw 
together, and which are perpetually recur 
ring upon us without variation. A good 
poct ous ght to give us such alandscape asa 


painter could copy atter; his objects 
must be particularized ; the stfeam, the 
rock, or the tree, must each of them stand 


forth so as to make a figure in the imagi- 
nation, and to give us a pleasing concep- 
tion of reality.” 
It has been already remarked, that 
Theocritus first cultivated pastoral poetry 
and to him Virgil is greatly indebted. Dr. 
Blair, the has irseniously contrast- 
ed them together, and with the compari- 
son, Which must please every reader ot 
tasie, we conclude our present essay :— 


refore, 


“The two great fathers of pastoral po- 
etry are Theocvitus and Virgil. Theocri- 
tus was a Sicilian, and as he has laid the 
scene of his own eclogues in his own coun- 

, sicily became ever aiterwards a sort 
of ¢ conset rated ground for pastoral poetry. 
His Idyllia, as ‘he has entitled them, are 
not all of equal merit, nor indeed are they 
all pastorals, but some of them poems of 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1802. 
THEATRICAL. 
BLUE BEARD, 
The long-expected drama, was atlength 
presented, to a genteel and crowded audi- 
We un- 


derstand the Manager has been engaged 


ence, on Monday evening last. 


more than three months in preparing the 
scenery, machinery, &c. for this ill-fated 
child of Corman. From the author of The 
Mountaineers, Surrender of Calais, Inkle 
and Yarico, &c. we expected something 
more than a pompous procession of camels 
and slaves, calculated to excite a stare 
from the vulgar,gand to tire those who had 
before seen a theatrical exhibition. 

It is impossible the Manager could have 
ever thought this would prove a living 
piece ; but knowing, full well, the per- 
verted taste ofthe times and; that something 
new must be got up, though never so tri- 
vial; and relying upon the judgment and 
taste of Mr. Cicert, his scene-painter, he 
hoped to secure ita great run for a Viftle 
while. 

The scenery is equal, if not superior, to 
any we ever saw, and constitutes the prin- 
cipal amusement. The “ illuminated ware 
den,”’ in which is seen a fountain; and the 
“blue apartment,’ cannot receive too 
much praise. 

—= a 

A new politico-literary paper, en- 
titled “ Vermont Mercury” has been 
lately established at Portland, by Mr. 
STEPHEN Hopcmay. The first number of 
this publication we have received. The 
Editor is a young man, of the Washing- 
tonian *“sect.”?’ who has embraced the 
cause of truth in an unprofitable hour, and 
commenced his labours in an uncultivated 
vineyard. Being aware that the first ques- 
tion which is asked, on the appearance of 
anew paper, is, What are the opinions of 
the Editer ? he answers, ‘* that he is hon- 
est, regards truth, respects the constitu- 
tions and laws, and loves his country.” 


With such qualities, he is entitled to suce 
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cess; and must gain the approbation of 
the virtuous and the good. 





BEAUTIES OF THE DRAMA. 
: CONSTANCY. 
(Count of Burgundy, Act IIL. ) 


PETER, HENRY, &c. 

Peter. Now, son, while this opportu- 
nity offers, may I enquire the state of 
your heart? 

Hen, Oh, father, my happiness is inef- 
fable! 

Peters «2+. Was I not then fight in 
predicting that all your late ideas would 
perish in oblivion? 

Hen. No, Sir, the supposition was 
wrong ..... Myconstancy is unshaken— 
[love Elizabeth more than ever! What 
youthful fancy promised, Providence has 
accomplished. Vain were my hopes, but 
Heaven regarded them! In this dress I 
seem not what I was; my external form 
is changed, but I am still the same within 
—my heart is unalterable !—Though now 
saluted as the Count of Burgundy, I feel 
myself the humble Henry still! 

Peter. Son 

Hen. May not the sweet sensation of 
rendering happy be participated, Sam@ will 
not that participation render the happiness 
doubic ?——Why should not a prince en- 
gage in domestic concerns, that, by,being 
the father ofa family at home, he may 
learn his duty as a father of the people ! 

Peter. "Tis just 

Hen. Have you not yourself remarked, 
that the prince who knows what it is to be 
a husband and a father, is naturally the 
most anxious to promote the happiness of 
his subjects? His heart will not permit 
him to separate the wife from her beloved 
—the son from the parent. 

Peter. This is all true.—It is not to be 
supposed that you will remain sing'e. 

Hen. ‘Then let an express be sent to 
Hallwyl without delay. 

Peter. To Hallwyl! 

Ten. Aye—tKElizabeth or none !—I 
have sworn it !— 

’ Peter. But the oath came from the lips 
ofa Henry ! 

Hen. An the Ceunt of Burgundy will 
adhere to it! 

Peter. But this is a disgrace to your 
dignity ! 

Hen. Disgrace! Oh, say not that!— 
The prince who acts wrong, is as much 
degraded by the act as is the beggar—but 
when he takes virtue to his throne, he is 

















; @ prince indeed! 
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CALCULATIONS. 


The aggregate population on the sur- 
face of the known habitable ‘globe is esti- 
mated at 895,300,000 souls. Lf we reckon 
with the ancients, that a generation lasts 
thirty vears, then in thatspace 895,300,000 
human beings will be born and die; con- 
sequently 81,760 must be dropping into 
eternity every day, 3,407 every hour, or 
about 56 every minute. 

The inhabitants of the globe are come 
puted to be upwards of eight hundred mil- 
lions (as above). Of these four hundred 
and eighty-one millions are supposed to 
be Pagans. One hundred and forty mil- 
lions are Mahometans ; nine millions are 
Jews. Only one hundred and seventy 
millions are called Christians. Of these 
only fifty millions are protestants; and of 
these, alas! how few are truly devoted to 
God? , 

In London there are about 2,500 per- 
sons committed for trial in one year, An- 
nual depredations amount to 2,100,000l. 
Eighteen prisons, 5,204 ale-houses within 
the bills of mortality. Amount of coin 
counterfeited, 200,000. per annum. About 
3000 receivers of stolen goods. About 
10,000 servants at all times out of place. 
Twenty thousand rise every morning, 
without knowing how_they are to subsist 
through the day. happy America, 
thou art thysclf 


——— 


occcocepeoneceocccuanepes sseseereLnteresting news, 
Who danc’d with whom, and who are like to wed, 
And who is gone, and who is brought to bed. 


COWPER- 
MARRIED, 


At Lenox, by the Rev. Samuel Shepard, 
the Rev Jeremran ATWATER, President 
of the College at Middlebury, Vermont, 
to Miss CrarissA Srorrs, daughter of 
the Rev. Eleazer Storrs, of Sandisfield. 


If gentlest manners, elegance refin’d ; 

Unspotted virtue, purity of mind, 

Can heighten pleasure, or diminish care, 

The nuptial rites ne’er join’d a happier pair, 

Long may their love substantial joys impart, 

And mutual transports fill each ravish’d 
heart ! 


—= 


DIED, 


In this city, on Saturday last, after a 
lingering illness, Mr. Joun WaRD FEnno, 
late Editor of the Gazette of the United 
States. 

On Wednesday morning the 10th ult, 
Mr. WiL11aM Proctor, aged 80, many 
years a respectaole merchant of this city. 

At Johnsonburgh, New-Jersey, Jonas 
THAN Jounson, Esq. | 
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WaArnAssian Garlanr. 


ODE TO SPRING. 
BY MISS ANNA MARIA. 


GREEN-ROBED Goddess! fair: 
From Venus and -\polloe sprung ; 
Biue-cyed, lilv-bosom’d fair! 
With smiling lips, end flowine hair, 
Come, with a * festive hours, 
Drest in coronets of Jowers, 
Such as thy own April flings 
From his dew-mpearl’d Wing's: 
@ Vi'lets, cow slips, and the rose, 
That yellow in the meadow grows, 
Snow-drops pure, and lilies pale, 
That love to linger in the vale: 
Come, those swimming eyes 
Where Cupids lurk, and rapture lie ‘Sy 
Scatter glories o'er the earth, 
Such as may awake to birth 
? Every loitering flower, that dwells 
Closed within their icy cells. 
Hither turn thy buskin'd ieet, 
Haste, thy Zephyrus to mect, 
And with him delighted rove 
Thro’ every wood, and every ¢ 
Bidding every bird awake 
That drooping sits in dell or brake. 
Spring! for thee, with looks clate, 
Thy youths implore, the maidens wait; 
And every plant, amd every tree, 
Sighs, and buds, 
See! the lilac long 
O’er the green earth, her purple shower 
And waving o’er the fields, b cho! id 
The soit liburnum’ s splendid gold 
Swells in vain, and pants to cast 
Her blossoms on the soundins blast; 
While now the almond, blushing 
Wekens from her careless sleep, 
And glowing, kindling, waits aloge 
Thy presence, to proclaim thee known. 
Oh?! hither haste! for oft I sich 
For April’s earth, and April’s sky ; 
I pant to mark thy varied day, 
To bless thy smiles, to hail thy 
To wander with thee through thy bowers, 
Enjoy thy sun, and feel thy showers. 


ind young, 


: tn} 


and fron n 






j .T 
Uet p> 


Sway ; 


-——aie 
PURSUIT OF 
One April.morn, reclin’d in bed, 
Just at the hour when dreams are 
A fairy form approach’d my head, 
Smiling beneath her mantle blue. 
“ Fie, fie,’ she cried, “ 
* When Health, the 
love, 
“ Now roves the vernal fow’r 
“ And waits for youin vonc 
“ VWark! 


HEALTH. 


Te : 


os 
oe 


why hel Bin anit. 
way sleep so lonp, 


S$ among, 
yonder grove ? 
vou may 
‘ The voice of Health j is Ssweet_a ind clear ; 
“ Yes, you may hear the birds rejoice 


“ la-sym; shony, her ecu near.” 


hear her cherub voice, 


nymph you dearly 
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THE LADY'S MONITOR, 


ae | 
I rose, an n'd to the ¢rove, 
\ ver steps and ous mind 
I ro ’ eel 5 “ath to Ve. 
PPG ioe yt . 
And non ad tne omis’d nymph to tind. 
aA ° ? a | P , 
My ftarrv tock me b hand, 
! , = 
\ iad che i ult We | yu ale i > 
SNe i | ut on the ne “Pp ind, 
bo hk the russet w« lark . 
™,T } T 
Vi e | a ti Oo { . a ound 


$s no lonever near; 


But of her voice I knew the sound, 
And thus she whisper'd in nine ear: 
‘“ The nvmph, fair Health, vou came to find, 


WV it 
“ Her breath now fills the balmy wind 


si ‘I — will lea | vi ] ) her ce ii.” 


uh these pre 


} : ? —— 
I bended tothe primrose low, 
nicl , sf £3 , eens } seis 
\ oo k’c i ti i il "QS baat i » 5 Cs 
- Sine le t me, said th { » - OU wy 
1 = " FF 
"<< or yonacr violet s purple ‘ 
I l next t] ' 
gues bat Ca tne vioiet S cen 
i 
’ , t , + 
VV if OUKON He n was to be toun 
’ | ' 1 , 
Ohe toid Lhut sne late was seen 
With COW ns tovine on 1, ype a 
i 4 ‘ ee | \ DBs Laake j »\ae 


hrice I kiss'd the cows}: 


od in their 


( ew-drops bath'd 1Li} face ; 
I told them all my tender taie, 
And bege'd their aid coy Heaith totrace. 
‘From us,” exclaim'd al y flowe 
“Phe nymph has many a day been gone, 


the | 
Paedoe tha wthnrn bins 
Ohnaer Haw lunorn 10s 


w she rests within 







power, 

ye lan 

; lS AwONC. 
hat bower I ran, I flew, 

A ; iw an 
And vet no nymph 
e- . 7 ‘ “a 7 
iresh the breez 


{ 
And spring was gay, and I'l 


I there could find ; 
* blew, 
ora kind. 


re Of MiO!L! 


If I return’d sedate and slow, 
What ifthe nymph I could 

The blush ‘d along my brow, 
Was proof of her divinity. 


not see? 


hla pas 


And still her votary to prove, 
.nd still her dulcet smiles to share, 
I'll tread the fields, TH haunt the grove 


Vs 


With untir’d steps and fondest care. 


43 tA, 1 a ; 1 - : 
cess belov’d! vouchsate to give 


‘ecious boonto me! 


’ — 
influence let me hve, ‘ 
ictimes, too, thy beauttes see. 
ats Bo oot, ea Se sseerne 
mo siai. tne muse in nobler verse, 
" ' . ? a ’ a avlé2 » emer 
L 1h ee ey new d, exuitine sine; 
= 


rms thy po wer, revuearse, 
An d sweep with r older hand the stiin 


ae 
URE AND PHYSIC. 


Says ony to Physic, 


a tue was , 
“What pity tnat we, 


* Who ought to be lriends, should so seldom 
agree 

* Who ought to assist and to succour each 
other, 

“* And in amity live, like a sister and brother. 

“ec 


But to look for this concord, 
- ! 
Vain. 


66 Of} ph ysical] 


in 


nlac! ic 
aiasS. 1S 





plain ; 


nestrums I’ve much to com- i 
. 


“ Tho’ a goddess confess'd—vet like the 


: 
Vi ik ‘ 
¥ ' 
* | Mm ee i Lilt i) 1 1! Th} temper you 
\ . 
4 } “7 ' . sy lhatea’ar : 
vs VG Vou i octo Sy Wilidee CP VG hink Dro- 
° 4 
? . 
y” i ! out o ny WaVe 
ss nn i b seerioil ji) mours you 
‘ 
: ' ’ ‘ &. : ¥ 
sentmen ears in my fae 
‘ mts. Na cS, combine, 
¢ j ' i \ ee op] Ose } emev'ry cesiens: 
‘ . ; ri}! ‘ hischare’ 
bs a i u ‘ 3 i presen ule (ils harg a at 
1): 4 
a ae i ‘ hh + wwhan ¢ 
ai j ai ny & { ns 6538S exnauste cd, my enerey 
( . 
ee 4 Tha 1 (Oe e+? ly» : ‘ . 
i sit Si,04 cl h OW | am not to be 
TY. ‘ ‘ ? TY 
, ' » do what I ourcht; 
me te iV Al 5 be mended by eentle 
. wow 
t 
j } 4 7 : 
ss whi _igents must give the 
( i { i 


1” 1} - ’ ‘ , ) . .< - 
“Would you wisu then, ye doctors, yor 


u 
peaCuCe | VY prove, 
To le my favour and cherish my 
\\ nius and canc to take Nature 
in i's 
6 Ce by persuaion—not force by com- 
i ; 
* Soshall Physic once more be held in re- 
pute, 
* And her merit establish’d beyond all dis- 
pute, : 
‘When prescriptions are made, which the 
Patient must see, 
“ Are all for his good, and congenial to 
me.’ 
a 
SONNET 10 THE MCO™. 
Quin of the starry throng, whose vivid 
revs 
Direct th’ erratic travclicr to his cot ; 
On tl \ c} te iar Cevotio loves to (AZeC, 
ihowin owel oro . WW i spot. 
biy Proen.biu ‘ WIS. L2abciie crtiae wiainNs 
SNOW | tleyv- mine tur oh the Heecy 
C jt ’ 


Now widely-spreadine o'er the farzy plain, 


sow bringing to the view the ship’s white 
brouds, 

Aweke Reftection’s melernche'ty sich, 

Lhat wafts to Friencship's um the tender 
soul ; . 

Batract vibidden fron the salten’d eye, 

‘The genuine tear thet art can ne’ercontroul ! 

Leneath thy pallid bcams—the Muse delights 
to Love 5 

Far frcem the tents of vice, and scenes of 
lawless love. Ws Se Ie 

= ear meee: 
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